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Whether viewed as a cultural phenomenon or as an expression of religious devotion, 
the events of Holy Week hold a special fuscination both for the outside: observer 
and for the devotee of a particular faith, When we were here in 1930 the Easter 
of the West and of the East fell on the same day, and so the events of Holy Week 
came at the same time, This year, happily, they were a week apart, so we had the 
special advantage of attending the rites and ceremonies of different conmunions, 
both East and Vest. These have been described in some detail by past directors, 
most notably in Professor Arthur Jeffery's excellent account in the newsletter of / 
April 17, 1947. It is my purpose here merely to record certain impress:ons here 
and there among the vast heterogeneity of form and mentality, Pilgrims came from 
many countries throughout the world, and it is a good season for them to be here. 
The winter rains are over; the sun shines with an intense brilliance, bathing the 
land in white licht, yct without the buming heat of summer; the air is translucent 
and retains somethins of the vitality and vibrancy of the winter season, Nature 
seems for all the world to participate inthe mood and temper of the worshippers, 
sometimes solemly as the processions move slowly from station to station of the 
via dolorosa, sometimes joyously as the pilgrims anticipate the celebration of the 
great everbof Easter morning, At times the services are held in the early morning 
before the rising of the sun; at other times, they fall deep in the black of night. 
Then there are the frequent exercises of devotion throughout the day, One sees 
groups kneeling before wayside shrines or the pageantry of ecclesiastical ceremor’ ::. 
nial in which the events of passion week are bodied forth and dramatized in forms 
and fashions characteristic of each particular form of faith, Here in Jerusalem 
one senses anew the "mysteries" which transcend all literal facts, One remembers 
especially the periods of silence before the ineffable, or the glorious strains 
of the tenebrae in the Holy Sepulchre on Maundy Thursdey and Good Friday after 
noons, or the unforgettable music in the Russien church in the Garden of Gethse~ 
mane, or the prostrations before altar and cross. In this season of memory and 
festival young and old participate: little children, boys and girls, men and 
women of middle age, and persons whose shoulders are bent and whose hair has long 
since grown white with age, There are pilgrims from the West--England, France, 
Italy, Germany, and America, and pilgrims from the East--Lebanon, Cyprus, Syria, 
' Egypt, Libya, At such a season Jerusalem certainly feels like a holy city. 
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The triumphel entry into Jerusalem of Cat holic Christendom came at 2:30 in the 
afternoon of Palm Sunday. This celebration was revived in 1933 by the Latin 
Patriarch. Every year since then the procession has been held, with the exception 
of two occasions when thunderstorms compelled the authoritics to cancel it, More 
than two thousand men, women and children marched from Bethphage over the Mount 

of Olives, winding their way down its slopes, appearing at the bend of the road 

just above the Garden of Gethsemane, then turning where the Garden meets the main 
road from Bethany to Jerusalem, and ascending the stcep incline along the ancient 
walls of the city, and finally just opposite St. Stephen's Gate turning sharply 

to the left through the Gate and resting at St. Anne's Church just within the walls. 
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More than fifty-six sections constituted this solemn and moving line of worship- 


pers. All Catholic institutions, communities, and parishes were represented, 
including Latin, Greek, Syrian, and Armenian Catholics and the Maronites, Francis- 
cans, Jesuits, Dominicans, Benedictines, Assumptionists, Passionists, and Vincen- 
tians (Lazarists)--all were present in the characteristic garbs of their orders, 
Catholic parishes from Jerusalem, Bethleher:, Beit Jala, Beit Suhur, Ramallah, 
Jifna, Bir Zeit, Tayebeh, Jericho as well as outside parishes like those from 
Cyprus, Alepro, and Damascus came to recapitulate in 1954 the ancient story of 
the triumphal entry almost two millenia ago, Three sisterhoods--those cf Charity, 
St. Joseph, and Zion--took their assigned paces in the long line, Five hundred 
Boy Scouts appeared in their characteris/tic uniforms, Altogether there were 
three hundred pilgrims from the West, including two groups of Americans, one of 
fifty-five and the other of fifty, who joined with other nations and peoples. 

More than a score of schools for boys and girls, each in the colorful dress of the 
institution (blue, green, scarlet, white, | br wn etc,),filed by the vast throng of 
over twelve thousand spectators along the*$ leading to St. Stephen's Gate, Many 
banners bearing holy legends waved in the warm breeze, Here was a group of 
Crusaders, boys and girls in white silk (or nylon!) mantles and hoods and a large 
red cross sewed on them. Here were the Children of Mary in blue capes, some two 
or three hundred in number. Here a fine group of boys in bright green coats, 

Here another group of young women with blue frocks and lace shawls, There the 
Dominican Fathers of the Scole Biblique or the Péres Blancs of the Benedictines, 
Hundreds more appeared in civilian clothes, The whole procession was superbly 
organized by Father Eugene Hoade, OSM. Literally thousands of palm branches waved 
to ani fro from the hands of the pilgrims. There was no loud noise, no sound and 
fury, but simply quiet marching with songs of Hosanna in the highest, chiefly in 
Latin, from the lips of the worshippers. From beginning to end the spectacle was 
one of profound dignity, warm piety, and quiet devotion. 


I have given but a slight impression of this unusual ceremony of the Triumphal 
Entry by C:tholic Christendom, East and West. The Protestantgroup was small, led 
by the Anglican ministers of St. George's Cathedral, It, too, was a quict and 
unspectacular procession, pausing from time to time at special places of memory 
to hold religious services. Only a few of the members of the School were in this 
group, however, since most of them wished to see the Catholic celebration, Of the 
Foot Washing ceremonies, the burial services, the descent of the Holy Fire, and 
the services on Easter morning yeu have all read and heard so much that it is 
unnesessary for me to describe these in another newsletter. Rather, I shall turn 
to the life of the school during the past month and to some of the activities, 
archacological and otherwise, in which we have engaged, 


As I assume is always true of this time of the year at the School, the hostel has 
been filled to ccpacity, in fact, beyond capacity, since even the kitchen of the 
Director's house had to be enployed as a bedroom for two or three days. Fortun- 
ately our guests were all of them in some way or other connectcd with the ASOR or 
sympathetic with its aims, Gerald FitzGerald, who served with Garstang at Tell 


es-Sultan, stayed with us a fortnight and proved an ideal guest in every way. 
Vaughn Crawford, Fellow of the Baghdad Sct:ool, finally succeeded in rczching us 
over 4 week late after enduring the hardships of the Mesopotamian floods, A.Rich- 
ard Willioms, Professor of Architecture at the University of Illinois; Richardson 
Hillier, of the American Academy in Rome; Robert Scranton, Professor of Classics 
at Emory University; George H. Forsyth, Professor of Fine Arts at ee University 
of Michigan; and Edmund Wilson, literary critic andwriter for the New Yorker, all 
spent several days here, and each entered at once into the life of the School. 
Willis Fisher, Professor of Old _festament at the University of Southern California, 
David Wieand, Professor of New Testament at Bethany Biblical Seminary in Chicago, 
and Charles Fritsch, Professor of:Old Testament at Princeton Theological Seminary 
and Visiting Lecturer at the ASOR, are with us, Last Thursday Dr. and Mrs. James 
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L. Kelso arrived for a stay of some three months, We have had calls from 
Matthew Black of the University of Edinburgh and from Bo Reicke, who is now at 


Basel, With the two latter we had some opportunity to discuss the Qumran scrolls, 
I am not naming all those who have been here, but from the names already men- 
tioned it will be easy to understand that the School has been able to move 

on an even keel and to adhere to the interests for which it exists, In Pact, 


this is the reason why these people prefer to stay here rather than somewhere 
else in the city, 


The southern : ide of our property has been worn up for over two weeks, but I 
am glad to report that the breach is now healed. The city took over some three 
meters of land for the widening of the road, a project which it has long had 
in mind for the general improvement of the city, The fence is up, and I “hink 
the contractor has done a good job, It is true that the grounds look somewhat 
smaller, but fortunately the fine row of trees, now outside the fence, has 
been preserved, «nd it will be a beautiful street, The gardens seem to b3 at 
the height of their benuty, The roses have been blooming in great profusion, 
and over « dozen varieties. Some of the large branches are so heavy with the 
burden of the flowers that they bend almost to the earth, Along the School 
paths Mahmud has placed some extraordinary iris specimens, large purple b-.ossoms 
with stems more than a yard long. The nasturtiums, sweet peas, stock, helly- 
hock, «nd many other varieties of flowers are in full bloom now, and even in 


the less cultivated sections the red anemones continue to drench the grour.ds 
in flaming red, 


The season's excavations at Khirbet Jumren under the joint supervision of Pere 
de Vaux and Lenkester H:rding came to'a close just before Exster, One of the 
big pieces of news of this year's dig, which Pere de Voux has kindly permitted 
me to tell, is the discovery of Iron Age sherds which witness to the existence 
of a community hitherto unknown, The time of occupation appears to be 8the7th 
centuries B.C., but it is, of course, without any relation to the Essene scttle- 
ment, This will mean at least snother compaign, as for the Essene community, 
it was probably somewhat larger than has hitherto been supposed, I communal 
character becomes constantly more clear. A very lerge room, which Pere de Vaux 
estimates may hive held as many as two hundred persons, has been uncovered. Next 
to it was found a large storage room containing over = thousand ceramic bowls, « 
plates, etc., many of them in perfect condition, msny others needing slight 

restoration, Different scholars will have different explanations for these rooms, 

8s for many of the other thinss revealed by the excavations, This is perhaps not 

the place to suggest some of the views that have been circulating here of late. 

But at least one thing has become very clear to the writer. The archaeological 

discoveries at Khirbet Qumran and the relevant literory references, whether 

Josephus and Philo, or many refcrences and allusions in the intertestamental 

literature and the Manual of Discipline, which were heretofore obscure, seem to 

illuminate ench other, i.e, they cast a reciprocal light. What is the meaning of 

all these remarkable cisterns with their elaborate steps, or the little bathroom, 

or the stone platform in the gathering room described above? It is easy to raise 
interesting conjectures, especiclly in the Jight of Josephus! words, but at this 
stage caution is perhzps the wisest policy, Yet the mere fact thet we have here | 
on the shores of the Dead Sea a relatively small andblosely-knit religious conmmu- 
nity and that in the Manual of Discipline we have a fairly detcziled description 
of their way of life would seem to permit some legitimate and interesting specula- 

tion, Many more coins have been found. but they heave not yet been cleaned; din the ! 


meantime it seems fairly certain that the conclusions reached at the end of kNx 
last season setting the termini of the Essene occupation at the end of the second : 
century B.C. and at A.D. 68 will stand. Incidentally, I may add that the effects 

of the severe earthquake are very plain to see; the excavations have revealed in 
a remarkably clear way the line of disruption and the course of the fault, 
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The coming of spring has made it possible for us to continue our schedule of 
trips. We often find it necessary to traverse the same eren beczuse of new 
arrivals at the School, The Shiloh-Shechem=Somaria-Dothan route has been taken 
several times, and today the Chevrolet is out with a capacity load (including 
Professor Vriezen, the Dutch scholar, who has just come), But the most’ popular 
of our smaller excursions is along the great road (Tell el-Fil, Er-Rém, Tell 
en-Nasbeh, Beitin), Sometimes we take in ej—Jib and Nebi Samwil for which ‘ec 
require specia!. permission; other times we turn to the east neer Er-Ham to visit 
Michmash and Geba; the trips are never exactly the same, On one of our trips 
recently as we were working through the accumulation of sherds at Beitin which 

& fermer had piled up in a corner_of his field, Imran came across an interesting 
jar-handle, It had a scarab impréssion of late Hyksos type. The vertical bar 
through the center was a ladder (J) with many rungs but with two forks at each 
end. I have searched through the publications of scarabs and seal impressions 
in Newberry, Flinders Petrie, and Allan Rowe and have found no exact parallel 
to this ladder-like bar, but in the Palestime Museum I have come across one 
fairly close to our Hyksos handle, On each side of the ladder appear two nefers 
and between then a sign which may be a ra or a neb. Harding, Pere de Vaux, 

and Pere Vincent: have all seen it and agree that it must come fromabout the 


sixteenth century B, C. Hyksos scarabs are common enough, but they are not so 
common on jar hzndles. 


On a recent trip to Jericho, along the old Roman road by the Wadi Kelt, we 
stopped for a short time to enjoy the remarkable view of the deep-cutwdi. But 
Dr. Fisher and I noticed some rather unusual outcroppings of ceramic material 
along the road, Webegan digging around with our small pick axes, and in a few 
minutes discovered two large ceramic pipes of considerable size inmediately 
along side each other, We were able to follow these for quite a distance along 


the road, They lie some ten to fifteen feet below the aqueducts which are ex 
posed to view here and there, What the meaning and date of these water channels 
are I do not know, and perhaps they are well known to those of you who have 


been here, But they seem to be unfamiliar to those to wham I have had the chance 
to describe them, 


From time to time we have continued our search for Gilgal near Jericho. It 
may be a fruitless enterprise, The majority of scholers seem to be divided be- 
tw een en-Nitle and Khirbet al Mefjir, but there are arguments against both. 

We have visited these areasa number of times and have made some progress. In 
view of the tremendous importance Gilgal has assumed in recent studics of the 
period of the Conquest (cf, inter alia the discussions of -1t, Noth, and more 
recently of Krauss in Vetus Testamcntum) it seems to us that cvery effort 
should be mde to make some identification. The Dominicans: generally seem to 
follow the en-Nitle identification; alt (at least formerly), A. M. Schneider, 
Lankester Harding, and others support Kh. al-Mefjir, But certainly other sites 
cannot be excluded. le have done considerable reconnoitering in the area, and 
have received rermission from Harding to continue our investigations, Whetrer 
they will yield cnything I do not know, but the search has already had its own 
rewards and we are not completely hopeless, 








Perhaps many of you have heard that Dr, Frank Cross has had to submit to an ab= 
dominal operation, We were all greatly exercised over it for several days, 

but fortunately he has made an excellent recovery. He is now back at the mseum 
at work on the scrolls, He expects to remain here until the middle of June 

and then will return,b; air,to the United States, This work, of course, has 
been the major project of the ASOR in Jerusalem this year, and he will probably 
report on some of his more recent findings and conclusions before long, At any 
rate, we are all delighted that he is well again arid that he is able to continue 
his important work on the biblical seroll pieces, Oleg Grabar is lesving next 
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Sunday for some time in Turkey and his wife, Terry, will follow him a week later, 
They recently prepared a report on their trip into the desert fora study of Umayp 
ad structures, and I am appending it to this report. 


James Muilenburg, Director in Residence, 


Of the many monuments in this area, the early Arabic tend to be most neglected by 
the usual visitor, They are, of course, not easily accessible, many of them lying 
in the Transjordanian desert east of Amman, In thst desert there are a number of 
palaces and baths dating to the Umayyad period. Why the early Umayyads chose such 
inaacessible isolated spots for their great buildings has been the subject of much 
contemplation, 


Thanks to the director of the American School, we were able to plan a trip through 
the desert to visit these palaces and baths, Imran, the School driver, and James 
Ross, another student here at the School, accompanied us on the trek, We set out 
with full provisions, and arrangements for accomodation at police posts had been 
made, After the usual time spent in making arrangements and getting permission 
from the police at Amman and Mafraq, we reached our first site, a site which was 
included not because of its period but because it lay on the way, It is the 

black basalt city just off the Baghdad road east of Mafrag, called Umm idj-Djimal 
because it has been used for centuries by the Beduin for raising young camels, It 
was a large city in the first to sixth centuries, a city of perhaps ten to fifteen 
thousand at its height. Nabataean remains have been found there, but the great 
majority of buildings date to the fourth to sixth centuries, There is no indicat~ 
ion of occupation after the Arab conouest except for the conversion of one church 
into a mosque by the closing off of the apse and the addition of a mihrab in the 
south wall, H.C.Butler, who studied the site for the Princeton Expedition, indi- 
cates the possible identification of the city with Thantia, Now the buildings of 
the city, which were once coated and decorated with plaster, stand black against 
the desert. There are remains of fifteen churches, a praetorium or official 
building, a large barracks which was later converted into a monastery, a convent, 
many private houses, and tombs, The tombs outside the city are important bee 
cause few South Syrian tombs are preserved elsewhere, We came upon one lone 
Beduin watering his sheep in the Roman reservoir. 


A desert track took us to Hallabat, ‘our course impeded only by a bombing range 
and a Point Four aqueduct which had cut across our road, Hallabat is a building 
of uncertain date, built partly of basalt and partly of limestone, the two 
mixed in places to form stripes across “it.. It was certainly built and rebuilt 
in two or three different periods, one of which may have been the Umayyad. We 
spent an hour examining the ruins there and trying to find an answer to the 
Puzzle, Nearby is a building in limestone which is certainly a mosoue and pos- 
sibly Umayyad; certain similarities between this mosque and the great building 
of Hallabat may be an indication that the latter too was rebuilt in the 

Umayyad period, 


Not far from Hallabat, two miles down the hill, stands a small Umayyad bath, 
Hanmam al-Sarakh, badly damaged but still showing characteristics which re- 
Appear at “usayr ‘Amrah, 


Our course took us across the desert again, for a time so flat and smooth that 
one has no need of any track, and then running into the stony desert to the 
east, We reached Azraq just at night fall, Azragq is an oasis; several large 
pools support two small villages, Apart from the villages, standing alone on 

® small rise and dominating the scene for many miles around, is the police post 
@ gray stone fortress with the traditional police post towers, This is one of . 
the desert posts of the Beduin Legion; its guest room was ours for the night, 
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In the middle of that night we were wakened by thunder and lightning, the 
listtning flashes coming so close one upon the other that the night became 
days Then the rain fell, Half an hour of rain poured in at the windows, 
froa the walls and ceiling, In half an hour forty millimeters fell, 


In the morning, the desert was a sheet of water. The wadi which separated 
us from the village had become a broad, fast-flowing river, At nine ofclock 
4t wes calf-high; at noon it had risen to the knees; two hours later it was 
up to the thigh, There was no possibility of leaving Azreq. 


We were alone in the world with a handful of desert police, Six Beduin Legion- 
naires are stationed at this solitary post with two camels on which they ride 
patrol. We joined them for the evening, with the wind blowing outside and no 
one near for miles, They were a colorful group, lounging on scarlet blankets 
around the walls of the bare room of the post, wearing the khaki gumbaz with 
broad cartridge belts of scariet leather, the wide streps crossed on the chest 
and silver caggers stuck ci:relessly at the waist. The sheepskin czepes and capes 
of scarlet wool were put aside now, as the fire dispelled the desert cold, 
Drinking strong Beduin coffee and mint-flavored tea, we talked of Trumsn and 
Eisenhower and the shooting by the Puerto Riczns in the Senate; enc of the 
giories of New York (we told them, and truly I think, that it is big but that 

it has no building so beautiful as the Dome of the Kock), Then, one after 
another, the soldiers played the rubab, the traditicnal one-stringed instrument 
with a string «nd bo" of horse-hair and a box of deer— or wolf-skin, With faces 
immobile, eyes sac, and only the lips moving, they sang the old love songs 

which so well express the loneliness and incongruity of the empty wastes, 


The next day came dully, with a gray threatening sky; but the sheets of water 
were gone from the desert and the wadis were only pools of mud, Our next stop 
was “usayr 'Amrah, the Umayyad bathwhichstands alone in the midst of nowhere, 
twenty miles distent from any other building in any direction and, except for 
Azraq, much farther from any town, A small building, it nevertheless rises 
large above the landscape from many miles distant, bright and yellow against 
the sky, ‘usayr ‘tAmrah is important because its walls were decorated with 

agured representations of the caliph and his court, including dancers, msi- 
cians, attendants, w restlers. The smoke of-so many centuries of Beduin fire. 
has made the pointings a11 but indistinguishable, but as one looks long and 

ird, there begin to appear the staid faces of the attendants, the tortured 
limbs and whirling scarves of the dancers. It was not the ordinary life of 
the Beduin that was lived by those who built Qusayr ‘Amrah, 


& one had ever looked under the md of many years to see what kind of floor 
this highly-decorated building had. We had permission from the Department of 
krtiquities to make atrial sounding; to our disappointment, we found only 
bevement, After making a full photographic record of the bath, we went on, 


tent fifty Kilometers from Uusayr ‘Amrah, on a desert crossroads, lies Kharanah 
* large palace, or, rather, probebly « careyanserai, It stands clone ond un- 
*en—except bi the Beduin and an occasional traveller to Azraq-—a big square 
\ilding with round fortress towers that are, in typically Umayyad fashion, 
*“lidly filled with stone and good for nothing at all, Its great interest 

*@8 in its completeness; the second floor is intact, all the stsirways remain 
. “kmost undamaged, It is a grund building still, and an odd one to find in such 

* empty spot; what a colorful sight it must have presented when it was the 
“opping place for caravans across these waste stretches, 


Vehatta, the grandest of all Umayyad palaces, was the last stop, since bad road 
“mditions prohibited our going on to Qastal, Nshatta is greatly ruined: it 
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was never finished, but had been conceived on a magnificent scale, Its 
brick construction is unique in the area, and suggests eastern influence, 
The triconque in the throne-room has started many controversies about the 
Umayyad throne-room which have never been settled; but the most impressive 
thing about Mshatta is simply the fact of its existence there, on the edge 
of the desert and the sown, immense and unfinished. 









From Mshatta it is fifteen kilometers to the asphalt road which leads to 
civilization, This is no lonser real desert; now, in the spring, grass grows 
high, black tents spread over the green, and young camels graze, Farther on, 
cultivated fields begin, It had been raining slowly but steadily for hours, 
and the track, which had been water-soaked, became pools of water, We slipped 
and slid along like a disabled eel, alternately jacking up the wheels to P 
put boards underneath and pushing with all our might. An approaching Beduin, 
riding a donkey and carrying a young lamb over his saddle, reached us{ \'e 
could not, he told us, go ahead; for there was a large wadi, But we could 
not go back, 































We reached the wsdi., Ahead of us we could see the village which marked the 
beginning of the asphalt, three kilometers ahead. The wadi did look, as 
the Beduin had said, impossible. And it was impossible, We were stuck up 
to the running board in mud and water, There was nothing for it but to try; 
we dug canals to drain off some of the water, Several hours! work lowered 
the level by about an inch, The Beduin, on his donkey, returned. ‘Without 
a word, he got off, hobbled the donkey, put the lamb to graze, and watched, 
Under his silent supervision we labored, to no effect, 








So we did what Mr, Detweiler tells of doing once; we went and hired the vil- 
lage, Fifteen or twenty men and boys came, singing and shouting, barefoot, 
their long skirts tucked up in their waists, In no time at all we had found 
that not even fifteen or twenty of them could push the car out. The little 
boys were anxious to be in on it, and having taken all the cooking utensils 
from the back of the car, got busy bailing water. Others were curious about 
my wife, and especially her camera; some of them knew what it was, They 
crowded about her, climbing into the car and thrusting their faces into hers 
in order to have a picture taken. 





Meanwhile somebody had conceived the idea of building a road underus, Those 
of you who have been in alestine know that it is a land of stones, stones 
everywhere and of every description, so that it seems that it must from time 
to time rain stones, Now there was not a stone to be seen-=nothing but cule 
tivated land. But with all of us looking in every direction, we finally suc-— 
ceeded in finding a few, one by one; and then the wheels were jacked up, one 
after the other, and the road was built. We were out, but we were still on 
the wrong side of the wadi , and night was coming. 


A side road took us, crawling, slipping, pushing and sliding, around the wadi, 
and after a lung detour we saw in the distance a village, another village, 
again marking the beginning of the asphalt, Within two kilometers of it 

we were stuck again, up to the axle in mud, an the pitch darkness, 










Again we needed help. The road to the village was long in the blackness; 
we debated which was better, to go there, or to stay with the lonely disabled 
car, Finally my wife and Imran set off for the village, while Jim and I 

sat in the car, ate hard-boiled eg_s, and waited, listening for their return. 
What we heard after a long wait was not the sound of approaching men, but, 

to our astonishment, the noise of a tremendous machine; and finally we saw, 
creeping toward us from the village in the middle of nowhere, the single light 












of a giant Caterpillar tractor, 


When the solid asphalt was under us again, we were covered with mud, all of 
us, from head to toe, and the car was mud all over, mud on all the windows, 
even on the rocf, 













It had been a harrowing afternoon, but the trip ended, several hours later, 
triumphantly, 4A policeman stopped us on the Jericho road withzhe usual 
question, "Where from"? 


"Azraa," someone answered, 
Astonishment ard respect showed in his face as he waved us on, 


The mischance cf the weather prevented our seeing only one of our sites; 

it did not at <1l1 dampen the experience of travelling through these wastes 
where few travellers go, and of seeing the remains of a civilization which 
twelve hundred years ago strangely dotted the barren land with the buildings 
which are all .-at is left of the men who, from the deserts of irabis, 
nearly conouered the world, 


Terry and Oleg Grabar 


